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The Textbook War 


Our readers are more or less familiar with the current criticisms of textbooks used in public schools, 
dealing with social problems. Related to the controversy thus occasioned are the investigations that 
have been undertaken concerning radicalism in tax-supported educational institutions, and the fac- 
tional strife in the American Federation of Teachers. In this article an attempt is made to clarify 
the issue over textbooks. This is followed by a review of “That Men May Understand,” by Harold 
Rugg, whose textbooks in the social studies have borne the chief brunt of the attack. Next week the 
struggle over radicalism in the teaching profession will be reviewed. 


After a comparatively long period of relative quiet on 
the educational front serious controversy has developed 
in various parts of the country with reference to school 
textbooks in the field of the social sciences. Professor 
Harold Rugg of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
has pointed out that the history of the last two decades, 
which he calls the “Long Armistice,” may be divided into 
three periods so far as critical reaction to educational 
materials is concerned. During the period of readjust- 
ment following World War I, there was a great deal of 
excitement over radicalism in the schools and elsewhere. 
This was a time of the hysteria over alien residents in 
America, which led to indiscriminate deportations.’ It 
was during this time that the famous Lusk Committee’s 
report was made to the New York State Legislature.? 
The ensuing period of prosperity which continued until 
the end of the ’20s was relatively free from attacks on 
educators and their writings. But this was also true of 
the early years of the depression, from 1929-1933. It 
was not until the latter part of that decade that that con- 
troversy became acute. In 1934 Mrs. Elizabeth Dilling 
published her Red Network and since that time attacks 
on teaching and textbooks have been frequent.® 

Professor Harold Rugg has deduced from this bit of 
history that periods of great popular concern over the 
character of social studies in the schools are not those 
of prosperity or deep depression but rather periods where 
the economic barometer stands between these two ex- 
tremes. Also, he finds support for the hypothesis that 
attacks on alleged radicalism in the schools tend to lag 
behind other phases of anti-radical crusading. 

The current controversy was brought to a head by two 
events. One was the study authorized by the National 
Association of Manufacturers in 1940 of textbooks in use 
in the secondary schools. The other was a sensational 


1See The Deportation Cases of 1919-1920, by Constantine M. 

anunzio. New York, Federal Council of Churches, 1921. 

2New York State Joint Legislative Committee Investigating 
Seditious Activities, 1920, 4 vols. 

8 That Men May Understand, by Harold Rugg. New York, 
Doubleday, Doran Co., 1941, Chap. VII. 


article in the American Legion Magazine (Chicago) for 
September, 1940, entitled, “Treason in the Textbooks.” 

Concerning the purpose of the Manufacturers’ study 
H. W. Prentis, Jr., then president of the Association, 
stated in his address to the Congress of American Industry 
in December : 

No attempt is being made to review these books or to express 
any opinion as to their competency or to set up a list of approved 
or disapproved publications. The abstracts will simply enable those 
citizens who are interested, to determine for themselves with 
minimum effort what the general character of any given textbook is. 
If in the judgment of any individual, a book seems to advocate 
principles contrary to those that characterize the American re- 
public, the person concerned will be encouraged to read the 
textbook involved and then, if he sees fit, discuss it with his 
local public school authorities. The Association will urge him, 
however, not to try to dictate what books shall or shall not be 
used, but merely to request that if collectivistic doctrines are 
taught our children in their formative years, the truth about those 
theories be taught and that simultaneously adequate instruction 
be provided in respect to the basic principles on which our 
American system was founded. 


THe Rosey Report 


Professor Ralph W. Robey, assistant professor of bank- 
ing at Columbia University, was engaged to make the 
survey. His report was accompanied by personal state- 
ments to the press which led the Association to issue a 
statement repudiating Dr. Robey’s personal criticisms of 
the textbooks, saying that “Dr. Robey’s opinion is not 
that of the Association.” The statement added that the 
Association “has not expressed any opinion about such 
textbooks and does not propose to do so.” 

Eight hundred textbooks were covered by the study. 
A considerable collection of excerpts made by Dr. Robey 
and his staff was published in the New York Times for 
February 22. They include a number of statements which 
have a radical slant, that is to say, which indicate a very 
critical attitude toward the capitalist system. For exam- 
ple, from a sociology textbook the following is quoted 
from a passage dealing with competition : 

It might be said in this connection that the very nature of our 


economic system is not particularly conducive to moral conduct. 
Under our present scheme of cut-throat competition and profit- 
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seeking the ethical principles of “live and let live” are likely to 
be forgotten, or at least ignored. 


Another passage from the same book reads: 

It is not at all uncommon for business and professional men 
as well as others to give lip-service on Sunday to Christian 
teachings and for the remainder of the week to ignore these 
doctrines in the rough and tumble of economic competition. Such 
questionable practices as dishonest and misleading advertising, 
watering stock, evading taxes, squeezing out competitors, forcing 
down wages below a decent level, distributing shoddy commodities, 
and bribing or otherwise controlling political officers are fre- 
quently viewed as good business methods. 


Readers of this Service will doubtless be impressed 
that such statements have occurred very frequently in 
church pronouncements. In fact, there appears to be no 
statement in the excerpt quoted as incisive as many of the 
pronouncements of church bodies. Rev. John LaFarge, 
writing in the Catholic weekly America (New York) for 
March 8, 1941, says: 

Several passages quoted with reprobation in Dr. Robey’s ex- 
hibit sound strangely like excerpts from the Rerum Novarum and 
the Quadragesimo Anno. The Church, while vigorously upholding 
the rights of private property, places rigorous boundaries to their 
exercise and privileges and holds many another matter more 
sacred and intrinsic to man’s happiness. 


Much of the material contained in the excerpts is of a 
simple historical character. For example, from Mr. Rugg’s 
America’s March Toward Democracy the following passage 
concerning the framing of the Constitution is quoted: 

The convention set up a government by which changes were 
made difficult. The fathers of the Constitution feared “too much 
democracy.” They were afraid of what the mass of people, who 
did not possess property, would do to the few who did. They 
were afraid that the ignorance and rashness of the lower classes 
would lead them into trouble. 


This statement, however, strongly resembles the words 
used by one of Mr. Rugg’s most active critics, Merwin K. 
Hart of the New York State Economic Council, in a 
letter to the New York Times for September 23, 1940. 
Mr. Hart said: 

In the Constitutional Convention of 1787 pure democracy was 
rejected and the republican form of government was adopted in 
its place. Neither the Declaration of Independence nor the 
federal Constitution contains any mention of democracy—the 
Constitution does guarantee to each state a republican form of 
government. Few state papers of the first 125 years of our 
national existence even contained the word democracy. . . . Wood- 
row Wilson, it is true, said we entered the great war to make 
the world safe for democracy. But after his administration the 
word was largely dropped. .. . 

It is time to brush aside this word with its connotations. 
It is time to return to the conception of the republic—a conception 
so clear that all can understand. 


It would appear, therefore, that one of the major 
critics of the textbooks is putting forward now views 
which Mr. Rugg and other historians have shown were 
represented among the Fathers of the Constitution. 


Some paragraphs are quoted from Mr. Rugg’s Changing 
Governments and Changing Cultures which describe con- 
ditions in Russia up to 1935. Such statements have been 
the objects of many attacks. It should be said, however, 
that in the Robey report enough of the context is quoted 
to show that the author was quite sensitive to the undem- 
ocratic forces at work in that country. “A spirit of co- 
operation had,” he said, by 1935 “replaced forced obedi- 
ence.” That this was intended for an entirely objective 
statement is evident from the fact that in a preceding 
paragraph Mr. Rugg had said: “Through persuasion, 
education, propaganda, force and exile, those who object 
to the new plan are gradually being eliminated.” 


Tue Lecion ATTACK 


The attack in the American Legion Magazine was of a 
much less discriminating character. The article was il- 
luminated by most sensational cartoons showing the 
rather hideous figure of a school teacher, Bolshevik type, 
putting blinders on the children and pouring mud on the 
Constitution, religion and American history. Mr. Rugg 
is pilloried for writing: “The United States is not a land 
of opportunity for all our people; for one-fifth of the 
people do not earn any money at all”; also for inserting 
into a teacher’s guide the advice: “Treat the War for 
Independence essentially as an economic struggle between 
the ruling classes of England and the colonies.” Perhaps 
the most serious feature of the article was the quotation 
from History of American Government and Culture con- 
cerning the framing of the Constitution: “The merchants, 
land owners, manufacturers, shippers and the bankers 
were given what they wanted... .” The rest of the 
sentence was carefully deleted. It reads: “namely, a govy- 
ernment which would stabilize money and trade, keep 
order within the country and defend the nation against 
foreign enemies.” 


The American Legion Magazine not only attacked Mr. 
Rugg’s books but the four publications of Civic Education 
Service (Washington)—The American Observer, the 
Weekly News Review, The Junior Review, The Civic 
Leader—and Scholastic magazine (New York), a high 
grade educational magazine used by several hundred thou- 
sand high school students. Mr. Rugg had been a frequent 
contributor to the magazine. 


It is important to note that the Legion has officially 
apologized to the editor of Civic Education Service for 
including its publications, “due to an error,” and expressed 
regret to the editor of Scholastic that it was “inadvertently 
included” in the list of publications condemned. 
To undo the harm done, however, this was “too little 
and too late.” ‘ 


There is reason to believe that many responsible mem- 
bers of the Legion greatly regretted this episode and that 
the attack on the textbooks did not represent any well 
considered Legion policy. Educators were quick to see, 
however, the fact that a crusade against textbooks in use 
in the schools over the country, started in this simple and 
offhand way, raised a grave issue concerning the control 
of education. Aside from magazines and periodicals the 
Legion article attacked 31 books representing eleven dif- 
ferent publishers. 


OPINIONS 


These attacks on the textbooks have called forth a 
variety of comments. Miss Dorothy Thompson, in her 
column in the Herald Tribune on February 28 had this 
to say concerning the Robey report: 


Many of the economic views expressed in these quoted text- 
books are highly conservative, compared to the social and eco- 
nomic views of certain people who have the ear of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. And—from the other side—although 
I am no partisan of Harold Rugg, I should certainly prefer to 
learn social sciences from him than from, for instance, Mr. George 
Sokolsky. For I fear that Mr. George Sokolsky’s views would, 
if put into practice, lead us straight into a far more revolutionary 
condition of affairs than Mr. Rugg’s ever will. 


Mr. Sokolsky himself, however, in The Sun (New 
York) for March 4 took a line of his own: 


A boy recently told me that in a current events discussion he 
said that he was opposed to the lease-lend bill and to sending 
American boys to fight in Europe. His teacher said to this child: 
“You talk like a Communist.” The boy asked my opinion. 
asked him whether he had read the lease-lend bill. He said no. 
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] told him to go back to school and to ask the teacher if he had 
read the bill and, if so, to explain it to him clause by clause. 
I hope the boy did that, and I hope the teacher’s face turned red. 

What that teacher did was to hurl a private opinion at a child 
who also held a private opinion. A competent teacher would 
have explained both sides of the question to the child honestly 
and tenderly. 


It should be noted that the last paragraph states a 
position for which Mr. Rugg has been strongly contending 
and which is defended in his new book, which is reviewed 
in the article following this. 

The Montgomery (Alabama) Journal on March 7 said 
editorially : 

Alabama educators who have returned from the conventions at 
Philadelphia and Atlantic City are convinced that the education 
forces of the nation face the fight of their lives to preserve their 
integrity. They base their view upon the incessant demands made 
by various interests for more favored treatment in school text- 
books. They see ahead a powerful effort which would introduce 
a caste system into the public schools. The work which has been 
devoted to making the American schools absolutely free and 
equal, and which has placed them upon the highest plane in the 
world stands endangered by selfish groups which want more favored 
treatment in teaching, and in the writing of textbooks. 


Walter Lippmann in his column on March 1 noted that 
Mr. Robey’s report had precipitated a controversy which 
must turn on questions of group interest rather than on 
rational considerations. He thought it deplorable that 
Mr. Robey’s “red herring” threw us off the scent in the 
effort to solve the real problem. Mr. Lippmann quarrels 
with both Mr. Robey’s and Mr. Rugg’s arguments as he 
understands them. He thinks they are so much preoccu- 
pied with the contemporaneous as to be obliged to devise 
a new education with every “shift in the winds of political 
opinon.” Mr. Lippmann, who is an advocate of classicism 
in education, would have boys and girls study the past and 
thus find their orientation for the problems of the present. 
The older curriculum, he thinks, was right in principle. 


THE DEFENSE MOBILIZES 


From a practical point of view perhaps the most signifi- 
cant feature of the whole controversy has been the organi- 
zation in local communities of efforts to combat hysteria. 
Englewood, N. J., furnished a striking example of the 
way in which such an episode can be made the basis of 
local educational effort. Prominent ministers participated, 
along with other community leaders, in the effort to secure 
a fair appraisal of the Rugg textbooks which were under 
violent attack. The attack was especially vigorous because 
it was largely engineered by one of the little group of 
leaders of this crusade throughout the country, who hap- 
pened to reside in Englewood. Two petitions were signed, 
one for and the other against the Rugg textbooks. An 
analysis showed that of 265 signers of the petition favor- 
able to the books 78 per cent had children in the Engle- 
wood public schools ; while of 138 signers of the opposition 
statement 23 per cent had children in those schools. Also, 
of the “pro” signers 51 per cent had children who had 
studied the Rugg books, while of the “anti” group only 7 
per cent had children who had studied the books. The 
upshot of the matter was that the textbooks were retained. 

In Ridgefield, N. J., another impressive demonstration 
was made. The story is told by Glenna H. Swenson, a 
resident of Ridgefield, in an article in The Womans Press 
for May, 1941. The effort to throw out the six Rugg 
textbooks in use in the Junior High School (where they 
had been used for eight years without any complaint 
arising) was initiated by two Legionnaires who succeeded 
in having a referendum on the subject scheduled for the 
next succeeding School Board election. Mrs. Swenson 
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undertook to see that adequate time was allowed for a 
legitimate making up of minds. Thirty-one students who 
had graduated from the local school signed the following 
statement : 

We, the undersigned, have studied social science in the Ridge- 
field schools and used the Rugg books as our text. We hear that 
these books are charged with being subversive and un-American, 
that they tend to make us lose faith in our democratic form of 
government. We have studied these books and we feel that we 
ourselves, more than anyone else, can best testify as to their 
influence upon our ideals. 

We have the greatest faith in our American government. We 
know, after studying the workings of other political and economic 
systems, that our democracy is by far the best system of gov- 
ernment in the world. We feel, too, that the United States of 
America is the greatest nation on the face of the earth. 


The Community Church appointed a fact-finding com- 
mittee to study the books and they went at it in good 
earnest. A Citizens Committee composed of Catholics 
and Protestants was organized to support the books. A 
public debate was asked for by the Ridgefield Heights Im- 
provement Association but the Legion men, having first 
accepted the invitation later withdrew their acceptance on 
the ground that “Americanism is not a debatable subject.” 

The concluding paragraph in Mrs. Swenson’s account 
is as follows: 

The campaign reached its climax with the appearance of Pro- 
fessor Rugg February 7 in the school auditorium. His coming 
was sponsored by the Citizens Committee. The vote cast on 
February 11 was an all-time record—814 as compared to 95 last 
year—but even so less than one-fourth of the people voted! 


Parents and taxpayers voted to retain the Rugg textbooks in the 
Ridgefield Junior High School. 


The Philadelphia Committee on Public Affairs requested 
three widely known educators to make a study of Mr. 
Rugg’s textbooks. Their report stated that their examina- 
tion of the books “has not discovered any statements which, 
taken with the complete context, can be regarded as 
subversive of American ideals and principles.” 


Some Rutes to GoveRN CoNFLICTS 


Walter E. Myer, director of the Civic Education Serv- 
ice and publisher of several magazines earlier referred to, 
has undertaken to indicate a procedure which should be 
followed when the soundness of educational materials is 
called in question. In an article published in the Civic 
Leader (Washington) of September 30, 1940, after re- 
counting the apologies received from the American Legion 
for unwarranted attacks upon his publications, he sets 
pes three principles which are abbreviated in what 
ollows: 


(1) The school authorities bear chief responsibility for 
materials of instruction as well as for teaching staff. 
They should be responsive to public opinion but they 
should be “respected as specialists in public education, 
better equipped than the general public to pass judgment 
upon problems of educational administration.” The schools 
must be kept thoroughly American but those who make 
irresponsible attacks upon them are as guilty of un-Ameri- 
canism as one who irresponsibly attacks any institution. 
The editor writes : 

I received a letter the other day from a school superintendent 
saying that, whenever he had a complaint about any material 
used in the school from a civic or religious organization, he threw 
the material out without question. The superintendent who takes 


such a position is false to the responsibility imposed upon him 
by his public. 


(2) No teacher or textbook should ever be condemned 
without investigation just because an attack has been made. 
To hold the investigation is highly in order because the 
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“humblest citizen of any community has the right to 
demand an investigation of school personnel, materials,. 
or procedures. The most powerful organization in a 
community does not have the right to demand more 
than that.” 


(3) The burden of proof falls not on the accused but on 
the accuser. Again the editor writes: 


I had a letter the other day which caused me no little concern. 
The suggestion had been made that the social studies teachers in 
each school or section should meet together regularly in a discus- 
sion group to consider how best to obtain certain results in terms 
of good citizenship. The suggestion was in particular that the 
teachers consider how, effectively, to inculcate among the students 
honesty, civic spirit, tolerance; the disposition to read widely, to 
discuss fairly, and to participate effectively in community and 
national affairs. The letter which I received was from a teacher 
who said she would like to help form such a group in her neigh- 
borhood but that she was afraid to participate in such a movement 
lest the teachers might be misunderstood if they met frequently 
for discussion—lest members of the community might suspect 
them of subversive activities. 

I dare to believe that this teacher is unduly timid. But if she 
correctly appraises the situation, freedom and Americanism are 
already dead in her community. 


An Educator’s Odyssey 


The battle over the social science textbooks reviewed 
in the foregoing article led Professor Harold Rugg to 
accede to a publisher’s request that he write up his story.* 
The title chosen, That Men May Understand, epitomizes 
the purpose of his textbook-writing career. It reflects a 
philosophy both of education and of social betterment 
which educators, including religious educators, will profit 
by studying. The title of the first chapter, “T Haven’t Read 
the Books, But—!”, states the author’s main complaint. 
The lightning character of the crusade against his books, 
which had been stirred up by large-scale propaganda, 
made it inevitable that few of those who were incited to 
quick action had any first-hand knowledge of the books. 


Mr. Rugg’s emphatic denials of charges of subversive 
activities or purposes and of radical affiliation seem gratu- 
itous to his colleagues who through the years have noted 
his consistent hostility to the entire Marxist system of 
thought and to enterprises based upon it. As Dr. George 
N. Shuster, an eminent educator of Catholic faith, said 
in his review of this book in the New York Times, “Noth- 
ing could be more absurd than linking such men as he 
with the Communist faction.” 


Coming to his interpretation of the economic situation, 
Mr. Rugg puts forward the thesis that we are now in a 
critical period of history because three trends have got 
out of step with one another: (1) economic productivity, that is, 
the ability of men to produce economic goods and services, (2) 
social invention, especially that ability of society through its 
leaders to regulate and control the direction and extent of economic 
productivity, (3) popular consent, that is, the ability of our 


people to carry on government on the principle of consent of the 
governed. 


This cultural lag plays a very important part in his 
thinking. Our educational system has produced a very 
high percentage of literacy but literacy is not enough. 
It is the curve of understanding that he is concerned 
about. To overcome this lag will require, he thinks, a 
much more adequate program of adult education than we 
have ever attempted. 

The author reviews his own educational activities— 
which means in large part his own education—in a portion 


* That Men May Understand. By Harold Rugg. New York, 
Doubleday, Doran and Co., Inc., 1941. $2.75. 


of the book entitled “That I My Understand.” He re- 
counts his participation, as a member of the faculty of 
Lincoln School, in what he calls “one long orgy of tabula- 
tion.” His characterization of this “scientific” period is 
interesting. “Mountains of facts were piled up, condensed, 
summarized and interpreted by the new quantitative tech- 
nique. The air was full of normal curves, standard devi- 
ations, coefficients of correlation, regression equations.” 
This was the effort, in which so many participated, to 
attain “salvation through fact finding.” He has never 
lost his concern for facts because documentation of cultural 
change is one of his main emphases. However, the years 
have led him into an entirely different orientation than 
that of the laboratory scientists. As he experimented with 
the publication of pamphlets for use in high schools, a 
project which later developed into an enormous program 
of book production, he came to see the fundamental Amer- 
ican problem: “to bring forth on this continent the civiliza- 
tion of abundance, democratic behavior, integrity of 
expression and appreciation which is now potentially pos- 
sible.” 


The crux of the matter (one chapter is entitled “The 
Crux: ‘I’ and ‘We’ ”’) is a reconciliation of the individual- 
istic or “I” traits and the cooperative or “We” traits. 
Those who are so stoutly defending free enterprise, the 
rugged individualists, are eager to preserve the former. 
Says Mr. Rugg: 


The ninety and nine among us agree with them so far as all the 
processes of invention, organization, production and distribution 
carried on by the individual are concerned. “Leave each individual 
as free as possible to carry out his own chosen work” is still the 
platform of most of us. It is mine. Disagreement enters over the 
“without let or hindrance” provision. 


Mr. Rugg pins his faith to a thorough cultural analysis 
carried out with complete fidelity to our history together 
with a definite commitment to a democratic solution of 
the problems of American life. The “We” traits must be 
developed through the interplay of “I’s—all sovereign 
personalities, each maintaining inner integrity but respect- 
ing the spiritual sovereignty of his neighbor. This means 
the achieving of an ethical attitude through taking a long- 
range view of human problems. Mr. Rugg makes much 
of the principle of the “sustained yield,” recognized in 
agriculture. It means that each generation and every 
individual in each generation shall have regard to the 
future adequacy of the national economy. 


Mr. Rugg is a progressive of progressives but he insists 
that intelligence (in Dewey’s sense) is not the sole way 
of arriving at truth. It is not the artist’s way of grasping 
the reality the artist seeks, nor is it the religious way. 
He has imbibed much from such writers as Van Wyck 
Brooks, Waldo Frank and Randolph Bourne. Even in 
science Mr. Rugg thinks another method than the direct 
intellectual attack is involved. 


From time to time I asked scientists to tell me how they work, 
to analyze their “creative” acts: “Do you make best headway by 
the direct head-on collision with your ‘problem’?” The invariable 
response is “No,” phrased, of course, in a variety of ways. ... 
Descriptions of what happens show the role of flashes of insight 
that come as from a tangent when one is relaxed. . . . The essence 
of the attitude seems to be a gathering together of the self, a 
mental and emotional synthesis. 


The inference from all this for education, Mr. Rugg 
says, is plain: “We must educate people to be clear, 
rather than to be ‘right.’” P 
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